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THE PROBLEM OF 
ARGENTINA 


Mr. Kerwin: There are evidently complex political, social, and 
economic factors behind what is taking place today in Argentina. 
One of these seems to me to be our old friend, intense nationalism.* 

Haden, you have just come back from the Argentine, where you 
have been dodging bullets, tear gas, and other modern weapons of 
war. What would you say to that? 


Mr. Haven: I would say that you are quite right. It seems to me 
that the principal movement in existence today in Argentina is 
nationalism. It is an ideology which is authoritarian, antidemo- 
cratic, Nazi in general principle, Fascist in method, and certainly 
fanatic in execution. 


Mr. KuortscuE: I would agree with that, but, in order not to be 
accused of name-calling, I would like to implement your statements 
in more specific terms. Let us look, for instance, in the broad area of 
civil liberties. There is a good deal of evidence to suggest that the 
Argentine government has been interfering with what we have come 
to accept as legitimate civil rights. The dissolution of Congress, the 
suspension of elections, the sending by the federal government of 
interventers into the fourteen provinces of Argentina, the forbid- 
ding of political meetings, the dissolution of labor unions, the dis- 


t On February 25, 1944, President Ramirez of Argentina was ousted, reported- 
ly by force, and a new Argentine government, headed by General Farrell, was 
organized. On January 26, 1944, Argentina broke off diplomatic relations with 
the Axis. 


solving of political parties, and the check on the press would all 
seem to indicate that the present Argentine government is follow- 
ing rather definitely the techniques of the Fascist formula. 


Mr. Kerwin: Then, is this really a Fascist revolution? 


Mr. Hapen: Certainly. I should say that they are very definitely 
using the Fascist techniques of mass control in order to further the 
political ends of the political movement which I call nationalism. 


Mr. Kerwin: May we not say, too, that they have adopted some 
of the very familiar techniques of fascism? They use a secret police, 
do they not? 


Mr. Haven: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. Kerwin: Anti-Semitism is part of their program. They are 
sending people to jail because they are “communists,” as they say, 
when they are perhaps merely liberals or democrats. Even the myth 
of race comes into this. 


Mr. Kuotscu_: I think that they are exploiting all the symbols 
that are typical of Fascist ideology. 


Mr. HADEN: Would you say that nationalism has been able to 
streamline Latin-America dictatorships by copying the European 
Fascists? 


Mr. KuortscHeE: I would say that the dictators in Argentina have 
done a pretty good job of patterning their form of government after 
the European dictatorships. 


Mr. Kerwin: There are certainly forces behind this revolution 
—forces that we must not neglect—that exist in the social and polit- 
ical structure of the country. 
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In this country we hear and read a great deal about the Army 
and the Army leaders. What would you say about that class in this 
particular setting? 


Mr. Haven: It seems to me that it works out this way. The na- 
tionalist groups that were seeking to put over their ideology sought 
first to influence the Army. The nationalist groups were also sup- 
ported by the large landowners. But it is actually the Army which 
is the tool of the nationalists in putting through a program. 


Mr. KuortscHe: The Army, however, has been an important fac- 
tor in Argentine politics for some time. We should not get the im- 
pression that the influence of the Army goes back only to the 
June, 1943, revolution. Let us not forget, for instance, that the cur- 
rent Ramirez had a very active part in the Argentine revolution of 
1930. 


Mr. Kerwin: In other words, you have here a group that has a 
distinct class-consciousness. 


Mr. Haven: But, before we get to that point, I would like to say 
that the drive of Argentine imperialism resides in the Argentine 
General Staff. 


Mr. KuotscuE: Isn’t it true, in this connection, that the Argen- 
tine Army has been quite concerned in recent years about the fact 
that it has not been able to keep its military machine apace with 
the military machines of the other Latin-American countries? We 
know, for instance, that, because the other Latin-American coun- 
tries have severed diplomatic relations with the Axis powers, they 
have been receiving Lend-Lease aid from us. 


Mr. Haven: I would say that that is a very fair item which has 
influenced the position taken by the Argentine Army in this case. 


Mr. KiortscuE: I would suggest further that one reason that the 
current Argentine government was willing to break diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Axis powers was its hope that such action might lead 
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to Lend-Lease aid from the United States with which to implement 
the Argentine Army. 


Mr. Haven: Perhaps so. 


Mr. Kerwin: You mentioned the forces of nationalism. Can you 
enlarge upon that more? What other groups would be included 
under the forces of nationalism in Argentina? 


Mr. Haven: It seems to me that nationalism in Argentina has 
its roots in and springs from the middle class. It does not include all 
the middle class, but it rises from that growing class in Argentina. 


Mr. Kerwin: That accords pretty much with my reading of his- 
tory. I suppose that, all during the nineteenth century, we find that 
the middle classes, the bourgeois groups, were behind the forces of 
nationalism and that they were rather nationalistic in outlook. 
Bringing it right back to this country, here, as a rule, the middle 
classes are definitely nationalistic. It is, therefore, not altogether a 
characteristic of Argentine life alone. 

But we must remember that, in addition to the fact that they are 
nationalistic, the middle class in Argentina, as a rule, is reactionary 
as well. 


Mr. KtotscueE: Let us look at the middle class in Argentina more 
specifically. What do they seem to hope to achieve by associating 
themselves with a nationalist movement? It would seem to me, for 
instance, that they have a desire to break the monopoly of the land- 
holding aristocracy. 


Mr. Haven: I would say that that is one of the main principles 
that they have in mind. 


Mr. Kerwin: We should not classify the landowners as particu- 
larly nationalistic, I do not believe, because generally throughout 
history the landowning group, the landed aristocracy, has had con- 
nections with foreign countries. As in the Argentine—I believe you 
will agree with this—they have sent their children abroad to be 
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educated, and, therefore, they have an international point of view, 
although it is true that they may be strongly patriotic. 


Mr. Haven: Yes, but also they have very large contacts with 
foreign capital and investments. 


Mr. KiorscHe: What makes the position of the landowning 
class in Argentina so paradoxical is that it is very opportunistic in 
its position. It will support that government which will perpetuate 
itself in power. At one time that may be the Army group; at another 
time it may be a quasi-democratic government. 


Mr. Hapen: An excellent definition, Klotsche. Actually, the 
landowners in Argentina first supported the nationalists because 
they felt that the Fascist control of the press, control of the labor 
unions, prohibition of freedom of meeting, and the use of fraud if 
necessary (as they have in elections) would make it easier for them 
to perpetuate their control over Argentine economic life. 

But as soon as the nationalist revolution of Ramirez carried 
further to the right the trend that had begun in 1930 with the gov- 
ernment of Uriburu, which has already been mentioned, the land- 
owners started to withdraw. Now they are wavering in the middle, 
and they would rather like to get back to what I call the democratic 
camp. 


Mr. Kerwin: In other words, there is the paradoxical situation 
of these wealthy landowners perhaps supporting the democratic 
movement in the Argentine. Is that true? 


Mr. Haven: I think that that may very well come about. 


Mr. KtotscHE: You better put quotations, though, around the 
word “‘democratic” there. 


Mr. KERwIN: Democracy as they understand it, then. 
Mr. Kiorscue: Yes. 


Mr. Kerwin: There is another element in this situation which 
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we must not forget. In this country you will very often read in peri- 
odicals and the newspapers that the Church plays an important 
role in the attitude of many of the Argentinians toward the revolu- 
tion which is taking place down there. Generally, you will see the 
statement that the Church is Fascist and sympathetically Fascist. 

I think that here we should distinguish between the Church and 
churchmen. It is true that many of the highly placed members of 
the hierarchy are Fascist-minded. There is no question about that. 
Or, they will follow a government which guarantees certain things 
in which the Church is particularly interested, such as religious edu- 
cation in the schools. But we must remember here, too, that you do 
not have unanimity among the hierarchy in this outlook toward 
democracy or fascism. After all, there is another element to be 
considered. Generally the parish priests are sympathetic toward the 
lower classes—not necessarily the middle class, but the very lowest 
class in the population. 


Mr. KtorscueE: I think that you are making a distinction that 
I am not sure is valid. In the final analysis is not the hierarchy 
the one that controls the policy, and is it not irrelevant, in a sense, 
to talk about the influence of the parish priests? 


Mr. Kerwin: It is so if you think of the hierarchy as being one 
unified, agreed group; but in this case we have the example of Bishop 
de Andrea, who is very definitely in the democratic camp; and cer- 
tain others might be mentioned. There is not unanimity among 
the hierarchy. 

I do not doubt that some members of the hierarchy are very in- 
fluential in the particular areas in which they have their sees. 

With all this, we are up against the question of the influence and 
the effect of the revolution upon the Argentine’s international rela- 
tions and its external affairs. More popularly, you will find in this 
country that we read that there is a definite Axis tie-up. We even 
seem to gather that some of the leaders are directly in the pay of 
the Axis. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN NATIONS 


Total Area Total 
in Square Population 
Miles 

Mexico retorts aaron 758,258 19,848,322 
Guatemalass tees eee 48, 290 3, 284, 269 
ESalyad ores 13,176 1,744,535 
Hondurasaeee eee 46,332 1,038,061 
INSEMPIGIER SG woods seb one 57,143 Tt33n0 72 
CostapRica aan eee 23,000 639,197 
Panama ty swieercee tetas 34,169 S72 5S5L 
Venezuelateemacmen ee 352,170 3,401,139 
Colombiameee errr 439 , 828 8,701, 816 
CUA Ober eter 330,000* 2,921,688 
PET Meuihee nie eee 500 ,000* 6,762,881 
Bolivia ates wascre seer 419,470 3,457,000 
Chiles a eae 286 , 396 4,677,089 
(Para gua yicmance tee rte 169, 266 I ,000 ,000 
INGE NMOS 6 45052 om 546 1,079,965 13,120,723 
Uruguay cere eee 72,153 25122,628 
Brazile iy eae ree 3,286,170 45,002,176 
Guba aacee oe Sere 44,164 4,227,507 
Dominican Republic... . 19,325 1,655,779 
DLaTCIE ey OLN eect eee: 10, 700 3,000,000 


The twenty-one independent states in the Pan American 
Union include 258,000,000 people, of which the United States 
comprises approximately 130,000,000. South of the United 
States lie eight million square miles of territory, or 19 per cent 
of the world’s inhabited continents. But its population is only 
6 per cent of that of the world. The figures on this chart are for 
1938 (Preston James, Latin America [New York: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., 1942]). 

* Approximately. 


Mr. KuotscuE: I am glad that you raised that point. I do not 
want to seem to be de-emphasizing the influence of Axis forces in 
Latin America, but I think that we should be conscious of the fact 
that there is a fascism in Argentina that is native to Argentina. 


Mr. Haben: And which is going to continue in Latin America 
generally and Argentina in particular, even after the defeat of the 
Fascists in Europe. 


Mr. Kuiorscue: It just so happens that the interests of the Axis 
powers in Argentina happen to coincide with the interests of the 
Fascist leaders in Argentina. 


Mr. Haven: But there is another point there to be kept in mind. 
Franco’s Falange, for instance, is a channel for Nazi influence. The 
fact that the Nazi purposes coincide with the Argentine nationalist 
purposes makes it very easy for the Axis propaganda to encourage 
and to embolden the Argentine propaganda. 


Mr. Kuiorscue: I think that that is very true, but I do not think 
that we should deceive ourselves that the mere defeat of Hitler in 
Germany is going to simplify the problem of fascism in Latin 
America. 


Mr. Haven: I agree with you thoroughly, Klotsche. 
Mr. Kerwin: But we are not going to deny, I hope, that there 
has been espionage on the part of Hitler agents in Latin America 


and in the Argentine, are we? There has even been a connection 
with the Japanese government. We would not deny that, would we? 


Mr. Haven: Indeed not. 


Mr. Kerwin: There are other relationships, of course, that are 
important in connection with this whole revolution and this whole 
situation in the Argentine. There is the relationship of the Argen- 
tine with Britain and what is to come of that. 


Mr. KuotscHeE: Britain, of course, has always had a great eco- 
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Mr. Haven: Klotsche, have you the figures there? 


Mr. KiotscuE: The total foreign investments in Argentina are 
in the neighborhood of two and one-quarter billion dollars. More 
than half of that represents British investments—investments in 
railroads, public utilities, and so on. 


Mr. HabeEn: I think that there is a point to be kept in mind about 
the relation between nationalism and capital. The fundamental pur- 
pose of nationalism is to inherit foreign capital investments in 
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Argentina. There are a number of examples of that. The Ramirez 
government has seized an American-owned public utility that oper- 
ated the traction company in Tucumén. There has been a great 
deal of talk about the nationalization of American-owned public 
utilities and of the telephone company in Buenos Aires and in the 
provinces. 

When I was in Argentina, I remember a conversation with one of 
the officers in the government. He said to me, perfectly coolly 
and calmly, ‘Either foreign business gets out of Argentina,-or we 
are going to drive it out by regulations.” 


Mr. KiotscuHeE: There is nothing particularly sinister, though, 
about the desire on the part of the Argentine people to want a great- 
er control over their wealth and their resources, is there? 


Mr. Haven: I would not say that it is sinister. It seems to me 
that it is a process which is entirely natural. It is going to come 
about anyway. Latin America is going to inherit these investments. 
They are going to take them over by one means or another, prefer- 
ably lawfully. But the nationalists are trying to accelerate the proc- 
ess and by unlawful means. 


Mr. Kerwin: I am thinking—perhaps it is a minor matter—that 
all the foreign investments and the resulting economic tie-ups may 
be a basis of complaint that Argentinians have in which they feel 
that there is a kind of an economic domination from a foreign source. 
I suppose that many groups might use that as a basis for revolution 
or, aS one might say, as a very important plank in a nationalistic 
platform. 


Mr. Haven: Fair enough, but it has to be lawful. 
Mr. KERwin: Just what would you mean by “lawful’’? 


Mr. Haven: I mean that they should observe the constitution; 
observe their laws; and that they should not twist the courts into 
instruments of political advancement, as the nationalists have done. 
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Mr. KERwIn: You believe that there are certain groups in Argen- 
tina which are really afraid of that in connection with the national- 
istic movement, of course. 


Mr. Haven: Very definitely. A great deal of American capital, 
incidentally, that is represented in Argentina is afraid of it. That 
very definitely affects every American who owns a bond in Argen- 
tina or who owns stock in any of the companies that have sub- 
sidiaries in Argentina. It affects every investor. 


Mr. Kerwin: Then we have an American economic stake as well 
as a British economic stake in this revolution, have we not? 


Mr. HabeEn: Oh, quite so. 


Mr. Kerwin: But the Argentine has relationships with other 
South American countries, and I believe that the Argentine is seek- 
ing economic independence in what it is doing, but it is also seeking 
more. 

We have said that it is nationalistic. Nationalism in these days 
has a kind of an economic connotation, and that really means im- 
perialism. Could we say, then, that there is an Argentine imperial- 
ism? 

Mr. KiortscueE: I do not think that there is any question about 
it, Kerwin. The record shows pretty conclusively that Argentina 
does want to be the dominant economic power in the South Ameri- 
can continent. That is not of recent origin. Argentine nationals 
from the day of independence have been talking about the establish- 
ment of a sphere of influence in South America that is reminiscent 
of the times of the old viceroyalty in Spanish days. 


Mr. Haven: One might say that Argentina pretends to be “‘the 
Colossus of the South.” 


Mr. Kuiorscue: Is that bad, Haden? 


Mr. Haven: I do not think particularly, except that at the pres- 
ent moment we are at war, and it would involve, in view of their 
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close connections with the Nazi aims, a tie-up of a great deal of the 
materials which are today coming in for our war effort. 


Mr. Kiortscue: I think that that is a very crucial point, because 
I think that the establishment of a customs union by Argentina at 
this time has some very definite dangers. Let us think, for instance, 
of the tremendous economic wealth of the area that Argentina is 
trying to control. In this area you find large quantities of tin and 
copper. This region is the source of 40 per cent of the world’s output 
of drugs; from it comes 85 per cent of the world’s linseed exports, 70 
per cent of the world’s export of corn, and 23 per cent of the wheat. 
Those are very formidable weapons which might be used against us.” 


Mr. Kerwin: That would be true either in war or in peace, 
would it not, Klotsche? 


Mr. Ktotscue: Yes. But the issue, of course, is more pertinent 
now, because we are fighting for our very life. 


Mr. Haven: Let us look at the peacetime situation. Suppose that 
Argentina does get away with the formation of a customs union. 
That customs union, to my mind, is merely the means of effecting 
the imperial expansion of Argentina in South America. If in peace- 
time that is done and, I think you might agree with me on that, 
Klotsche, if we do not like it—if the United States does not like 
Argentina to expand and to perfect her customs union—very well, 
then it is a question of diplomacy. We have to make it more at- 
tractive for these other countries to play with us rather than enter 
into a customs union. It is a question of diplomacy. 


Mr. Kerwin: I think that there is another point which comes 
up here. Does not the economic dominance of the life of South Amer- 


ica by the Argentine raise suspicions among other South American 
countries as well? 


*See Ricardo Setaro, “Some Real Trouble in South America,” Harper’s, 
March, 1944, for a further discussion of this economic problem. 
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Mr. KiortscuE: There is no question about it, because Argentina 
has certainly had an influential role in determining the economic 
policies of these countries. 


Mr. Haven: For one thing, it took part in the promotion of the 
Bolivian revolution. 


Mr. Kerwin: Yes, Bolivia gave us a sideshow of a revolution 
here. What is behind that? 


Mr. Haven: It strikes me that that was the first step that Ar- 
gentina took to make concrete her political expansion. 


Mr. Kiortscue: You are definitely of the opinion, then, Haden, 
that the Bolivian revolution was instigated by the Argentine Fas- 
cists? 


Mr. Haven: There is evidence, Klotsche, that money was sent 
in—seventy-two thousand pesos, as I am informed—just before the 
Bolivian revolution came off. Certainly there was some support giv- 
en in Buenos Aires to Paz y Estenssoro, who heads the government. 


Mr. Kerwin: But here is a revolution that did not succeed. How 
was that received in the Argentine? 


Mr. Haven: There again the admirable stand taken by Mr. Hull, 
when he refused to recognize the Bolivian government, I think, was 
understood in Argentina as being what stopped it. The State De- 
partment will recognize no more nationalist governments during the 
war; and Argentina realized that the game was up.3 


Mr. Ktotscue: Isn’t it unfortunate that we had not developed 
a policy of that sort in June, 1943, when the question of Ramirez 
came up? 


3 Secretary of State Cordell Hull has refused recognition of the new Bolivian 
Junta and has stated that available information “increasingly strengthens the 
belief that forces outside of Bolivia and unfriendly to the defense of the American 
republics inspired and aided the Bolivian revolution.” 
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Mr. Haven: We may do better this time, because we have to 
take up the question of recognition of General Farrell. We might 
refuse him. 


Mr. Kuiotscue: We have made some progress, though, in the 
broad area of mutual consultation among the American republics on 
the question of recognition—a situation which we did not have in 
June, 1943. 

Mr. Hapen: And an excellent point there, too. 


Mr. Kerwin: We have here a question involved then, have we 
not, of the relation of the United States to the Argentine situation? 
We have had the Monroe Doctrine as a policy; we have had the 
Good Neighbor policy. Now comes up the question with regard to 
the Argentine and the recognition of its General O’Farrell, as I pre- 
fer to call him. What about the United States and its relationship 
with these countries, particularly on the question of recognition? 
What are we to do? 


Mr. Haven: I have some very definite ideas on that, and I do 
not think that they apply only to Argentina. They apply to all the 
Fascist governments—South American Fascist, if you prefer—in 
Latin America. I think that the time has come when we have to 
organize a “democratic internationale” in Washington. 


Mr. Kerwin: That brings up very important questions. Leaving 
aside for the time being, the machinery of this internationale, I 
should say that I would hope that any internationale would have in 
mind political democracy as well as economic democracy. 


Mr. Haven: I agree with that. 


Mr. KiotscuHE: I am a little disturbed about your suggestion for 
a democratic internationale. The term “‘democracy”’ is a neat little 
generality, and “internationale” certainly is an explosive term, to 
say the least. What do you have in mind when you talk about that? 
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Mr. Haben: You can obviously see that I use the term in order 
to arouse your interest, and I derive it directly from the Com- 
munist Internationale. 


Mr. Kerwin: Aren’t you afraid to admit that? 
Mr. Haven: Not in the slightest. Not in the slightest. 


Mr. KtotscHE: How do you plan to establish such a democratic 
internationale? 


Mr. Haven: I am not going to blueprint this democratic inter- 
nationale over the air. I think that we could ask the University of 
Chicago to give us another RounpD TaBLE to blueprint it. 


Mr. Kerwin: I might suggest here that the University of Chi- 
cago RounD TABLE at least supply the democratic internationale 
with a slogan. May we not simply call it, ‘“Heil Columbia’’? 


Mr. Haven: I do not know. While our policy hitherto in the 
recognition of new governments has been whether the government 
does in fact control the territory of the country, it seems to me that 
we have to be a little more progressive now. The American govern- 
ment must ask itself three questions, I would say, before it goes on 
to the recognition of new governments. First, does the new govern- 
ment guarantee and protect basic human individual rights—the 
civil liberties? Secondly, does the government have the consent of 
the governed? That is, can it pull popular support? Third, does it 
offer any threat to peace? 


Mr. KtorscHe: Haden, how are you going to know whether a 
Latin-American government is giving proper assurance to the civil 
and human rights of people? 

Mr. Hapen: All we have to do is to read the superb Latin-Ameri- 
can press. They will tell us, if they are free 

Mr. Kerwin: Isn’t there a bit of professional pride in that, Ha- 
den? 
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Mr. Haven: A great deal. 


Mr. Kuorscue: Isn’t it a fact, though, that some of the constitu- 
tions of Latin-American countries provide those things? 


Mr. Haven: Very well—enforce them! 


Mr. Kerwin: I suppose, perhaps, we might depend upon our 
foreign service in Latin America to give us some information on 
these points. 


Mr. Haven: We certainly can. We have some superb people. I 
have some quarrels with some of the people at the top, but, by and 
large, our foreign service is a grand bunch of men who are extremely 
able. 


Mr. Kerwin: In other words, we have these basic civil rights 
guaranteed in most of the constitutions on paper, do we not, in 
Latin America now? 


Mr. Haven: Quite so. Furthermore, very effectively. They have 
done very well in such countries as Chile, in Uruguay, Colombia, 
Costa Rica. Why shouldn’t they do it elsewhere? 


Mr. Kerwin: In other words, by and large, in between revolu- 
tions at least, the basic rights are generally recognized in South 
American countries. 


_ Mr. Kuotscue: I think that it is an extremely naive conception, 
Haden, because it seems to me that you are transplanting into Latin 
America a democratic formula that simply does not apply. 


Mr. Haven: But it does apply. It applies in Chile; it applies in 
Uruguay, Colombia, Costa Rica—the ones I mentioned. 


Mr. KtorscueE: But isn’t there a much more effective and, let 
me say, less offensive policy? 


Mr. Haven: Why, every policy must be offensive. 


Mr. Ktorscue: Haden, you are indulging in a play on words. 
18 
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What I am saying here is that there is a more effective way of doing 
the same thing. For instance, isn’t this the time for our government 
to clarify our war aims in terms of the Latin-American framework? 
Isn’t it time to tell these Latin-American countries exactly what 
they can expect of us? It seems to me that you are starting on the 
wrong end of this thing. We should not say to the Latin Americas, 
“This is what we expect of you.”’ But rather we should say, “This 
is what you can count on us for.” 


Mr. Kerwin: Before we get too far here, I want to know what 
Haden means by “‘the governed,” when he said “‘the consent of the 
governed.” Who are the governed, anyway, in South America? 


Mr. Haven: As wide as possible an electorate. 
Mr. Kerwin: As wide as possible an electorate. 


Mr. Hapen: If the constitutions existing today, which are in 
general republican and in general democratic, are observed, you 
will have it. 


Mr. KiotscHeE: Who is going to do the observing, Haden? 
Mr. HADEN: My press again. 


Mr. Kerwin: Your press is going to do it. We certainly are ele- 
vating the press to a high position of responsibility here. What is 
going to be the outcome of this revolution? 


Mr. HADEN: I have already predicted in an article in this month’s 
American Mercury that there is a possibility of civil war, because I 
do not think that the democratic forces in Argentina which exist are 
going to permit themselves to be crushed without a struggle.4 


Mr. Kerwin: We will watch your prophecy very closely. 
I suppose that we can say that we are agreed that the Argentine 
is afflicted with a bad case of nationalism, which has taken on a 


4 Allen Haden, “Behind the Argentina Crisis,” American Mercury, March, 
1944. 
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Fascist coloration for the time being, as most revolutions, I suppose, 
would. But the main drive and the main motive power behind this 
revolution in the Argentine is the desire of Argentina to attain a 
position of economic independence, which is all well and good. 
Added to that there is a desire to attain a position of economic domi- 
nance in South America, which may run into and be contrary to our 
policies here in the United States. 

What to do about it is not so easy to determine. I believe that 
we are agreed that time and circumstances change situations. Dur- 
ing war it is one thing; during peace, another. 

But certainly we do want responsible democratic governments in 
Latin America—governments that speak, to some degree, our lan- 
guage and governments with which we may deal. 

That is not simply a one-sided policy, I hope. There will be duties 
on our part to observe in any policy of that kind. The South Ameri- 
cans want to be treated as equals; they certainly want to be treated 
as adults. I hope we shall do that. 
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What Do You Think? 


. In your opinion, why has Argentina refused to join with the ma- 
jority of the Latin-American countries in resisting the Axis? 
What is the Argentine policy toward the war? What does Argen- 
tina stand to gain or lose by active participation in the war on 
the side of the United Nations? 


. What is the history of the relations between the United States and 
Argentina? Between Britain and Argentina? Does the State De- 
partment tend to follow the policy that the British adopt toward 
Argentina? 


. Is Argentina Fascist? To what degree has Argentina taken over 
the European Fascist pattern? What is the class structure in Ar- 
gentina? What is the importance of the Army and the Church 
in Argentinian politics? 


. What is the political program of the Argentine Nationalists? 
When does nationalism cease to be patriotism and become fas- 
cism? Do you agree with Mr. Kerwin that historically the middle 
classes have generally been rather nationalistic in outlook? Why 
does nationalism tend to become imperialistic? 


. What is the Good Neighbor policy? Has the State Department 
policy of recognizing that government in a country that can keep 
order resulted in support of dictatorships in Latin America? Why 
is the refusal by the State Department to recognize the new gov- 
ernment in Bolivia a change in policy? 


. What are the prospects for civil war in Argentina? What would 
be the effect of the State Department’s either withdrawing rec- 
ognition from, or refusing to recognize, the present Argentine 
government? Should the United States apply economic sanc- 
tions to Argentina? Should the United States adopt a policy of 
encouraging democratic groups in Argentina? 


. Does the continued recognition of Argentina really mean that 
the United States, in effect, supports Argentinian fascism? What 
should be the criteria of our foreign policy in dealing with this 
and similar situations? What type of policy should be pursued in 
relation to Argentina? How should this fit into our relations with 
the rest of Latin America? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounpD TABLE audience on “Can This Be the Last War?” broadcast 


February 20, 1944. 


Skeptical 


Personally, I am very skeptical of 
some of the proposals that we now 
hear that permanent peace can be ac- 
complished in the near future. Not 
until the nature of mankind can be 
changed somewhat and not until a 
definite will to avoid the causes that 
create friction among nations is 
created will we achieve that aim. It 
will not come for several generations. 
That is why I liked the analysis that 
was made in the program today.— 
A listener from Big Rapids, Michigan. 


* 


Sensible 


We enjoy your discussions very 
much. Sunday’s treatment of the 
peace problems seemed to me the only 
sensible thing that I have heard on the 
subject. I also liked having only two 
participants. It made this difficult 
subject much more understandable 
and clear.—A listener from Aurora, 
Colorado. 

* 


Experience, Study, Time 
Needed 


I was interested in the concept 
that was suggested on your program 


* 
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today that experience, study, and time 
will result in a better design for peace 
than could possibly be hoped for by 
simply adopting one of the current 
ideas of a design for peace.—A listener 
from Kirkwood, Missouri. 


Intelligent and Thoughtful 


Today discussion was, indeed, an 
intelligent and thoughtful symposium 
by two great philosophers. Would 
that there were more of that caliber 
presented over the “air” !—A listener 
trom Woodmere, New York. 


* 
A Treat 


It was a treat to listen to men who 
could-express themselves both clearly 
and intelligently. I am sure that your 
wide radio audience would welcome 
their return to your program in the 
near future.—A listener from Brooklyn, 
New York. 


* 
A “Must” 


I listened with interest today to 
your discussion of the vital topic of 
peace. To me this topic should be a 
“must” in all our colleges, universities, 
and even high schools. The facts and 


the terms that end this war, such as 
presenting the idea that this is only a 
truce, should be strictly adhered to, 
instead of blazonly headlining the end 
as ‘‘Peace.”—A listener from Sebring, 
Ohio. 


* 


Education Needed 


I listened to your program today, 
and I very much agree with the idea 
that it may take five hundred years 
before we have real peace. I myself 
have barely a seventh-grade educa- 
tion, but I know from good old hard 
experience that education is very 
much needed to bring world peace and 
to keep it.—A listener from Claremore, 
Oklahoma. 

* 


One Slip 


You, in your discussion on the 
RounpD TABLE, made one slip-up. You 
advocated giving up our sovereignty. 
No doubt this remark was not made 
intentionally, for such a remark, in my 
opinion, is treason. What would the 
men of 1776 think if they were alive? 
....A listener from Bronx, New York. 


* 
Outstanding 


Today’s broadcast was, in our opin- 
ion, so outstanding in the importance 
of the subject as well as in the manner 
of performance by the two speakers 
that I feel delighted and thankful to 
know that we still have people who 
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know and have the ability to teach 
us—the common folk—some insight 
into the things that so strongly 
affect our lives. Maybe there will some- 
time be peace on earth for all men 
yet.—A listener from Ravenna, Oo. 


* 


Need Anglo-American Dicta- 
torship 


I agree with both speakers that 
there can be no lasting peace without 
a world government. I also agree that 
there is no prospect of a world govern- 
ment on a voluntary basis in the near 
future. I think that the “best bet” for 
world peace is the possibility that the 
British Empire and the United States 
will do what Rome actually accom- 
plished (with the resulting “Roman 
Peace”) and what Germany and Japan 
attempted to do—that is, establish 
a hegemony over the entire world. 
There is, I think, a certain degree of 
sooth in the philosophy of imperialis- 
tic Germany and imperialistic Japan— 
the belief that the world needs a dic- 
tator. The ridiculous portion of their 
belief is that they are suited to be dic- 
tators. The Anglo-American union 
would, I believe, be able to maintain 
a dictatorship and would not unduly. 
abuse it. In this respect, it would re- 
semble Rome at her best. I think that 
the world confronts many centuries 
of war unless there can be such a 
world dictatorship by these two.—A 
listener from Muncie, Indiana. 
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